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^ Almost everyone vho responded to three transportation 

surveys of rural Randlcapped Children's Early Education Program^ 
. CHCIEPI prolacts identif led transportation as a critical problem in 
the delivery^ of services to handicapped cY^lATmn itf rural areas* 
f ransportatlon^'^r^blems 'enqounter^d were ^ti^lbutad to : 
'environmental ^geographic ^factorSp inadequate * funding ^ouplad with 
high costs rlaok of public transportation^ parental Inabiltty to 
provide transpdrtationi and dlffii^ity in securlpg cooperation and 
support from otSer llgeacies^ Stratagleian^d suggest ions for coping 
with transp(|rtatl©n problems Included r C 11 /maintaining contact with 
families t^^ telephone, tnd CB or ham radios; (2\ 

afflclent schedulli^ .^nd teamj-nf cut down on the number of trips 
required a%d to .reduoe boredom/fatigue f actors j (3) scheduling visits 
t© famllle'^s on a blwe'ekly rather 4han weekly ba^s; i^) using staff 
vehicles for reaching and/or transporting families; fsj anaQuraging 
parents to carpopl to center-based programs; and (6) coordinating 
efforts with social . service agencies and educatloniil systais. 
Respondents offered^ fewer strategies for dealing with tha^lack of 
public transpopta^tion than for any other identified probleit* Almost 
all projects responding to the transportation surveys ^reported that 
thev had not found long-term solutions to their transportation 
problensi however^ a number of short* terin ifaolutions were iiantlfled. 
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./ The purposa of the mohograph on transpprtatlon is two^fqTd*^f1rst to 
d1 SGUSS the probi ems f aqed by rural programs 1 n provl d1 ng servl cts to hand1 r. 
capped young chtldren and their famrli^ arid second^ to Identffjr somi of the 
solutlohs and strategies currently In use to solve those problems. One of .the 
outside reviewers of this manuscrtpt Indicated that the paper: sedmed to emphasize 
the problem more than necessary f nev^ertheless, transportat1g|fc Is a pervasivt 
problem to those of us who work In rgfal communities across the country/ 
It was Identified as a^major problem 'In our first suryeyv Trues th^^ 
no ea\sy solutions^-- yet jthat has/npt sloppid ruiral programs from! trying to 
meet the demands of distances terralni and weather, v 

This mortograph was prepared before Januarys 1981 and its accompanying 
economic and political changes. Neverth#le|Sp the ihort range ,so|u^ 
can be used by prograips serving rur^l handicapped and their fflm^ while 
the Jong range solutlonsp particularly the suggestion for weighted ^formulas 
for rural transportation dollarss may turn out to be very useful 1n the 
development of long term solutions. Alternative energysources may also 
become a major part of long term solutions, ^ 

t . • ; ^ . 

Ih;an attempt to make the work of the RuraT Network Task Force pn Best * 
Practices currents this monograph also contains a tear-out questlonnlire 
at the end. We. are Interested In discovering ways that projects are solving 
their transportation problems ways we haye not Identified In this monograph. 
If you have Information that would be helpful to others , related to this 
vital Issue* fill ©lit the questionnaire and retur/i It, to the addr^sp at the end 
of the questionnaire. Thanks! ^ 
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REACHING RURAL HANDICARPED CHILDREN:' 
THE TRANSPORTATION HTUATlMN IW , 

.... ^' •» ' 

Jamie Tuckef 
/ -Mary Tom Riley 

Michael yoodard 

The Handicapped Children's Ear>y Education Progrirn(HCEE^ hai long 
bean Involved In providing high quality services to young haridlcapped 
children throughout the nation* Ma^iy'of the HCEEP's service delivery projects 
have Involved America's rural afeass and rural servlct pfoylders have had 
to meet the challinges of reaching Isolated families In theje ruraT* areas* 
This factor of isolation has raised some problems unique to *rural service 
providers. At the hiart of rural service delivery, and probably the most 
difficult of the challenges flaced by service providers. Is fransportatlon- 

Almost everyone responding to a sutivey of rura] HCEEP projects Identi- 
fied transportation as a critical problem* *The transportation Issue Is so 
prevalent because It 1s at, the core of all facets of rural service delivery. 
Parent Involvement, rural Child Find programsi social , and health servlceSi ' 
therapy programs, rura V education, and HCEEP: demanstratlqn/pfojects are all 
dependent on reaching rural famlTles and, ul tlmatelys on the transportation 
system. However, the numerous problems Involved In irtjral transportation 
make servloe delivery all the more difficult, 

' Unlike urban areas, where high population density and proyinjity to edu- 
cational facilities and other services riquire limited driving, rural areas 
are usually characterized by long distances between points and by sparse 
populations* This means thai service providers and rural families are re- 
quired to travel many miles to provide or to take advantage of services for 
young handicapped children. Because they must travel more, these families 
and service providers face many more transportation problems than do their 
urban counterparts. These problems ekist for service providers who must 
travel to reach families and for those rural families who must transport 
their handicapped children to urban areas for support services and to parti- 
cipate in center-based HCEEP programs. Whatever. the delivery model , some- 
one must travel the distance and wrestle with the problems involved. 

Problems in rural transportation cover a wide range. Some of the prob- 
lems identified by HCEEP projects themselves involve environmental factors 
over which the proiect may have control, such as distance or climate. 
Other problems center\on funding issues and aval lability /Of alternative 
transportation sources! However, the underlying theme in rw^l transpor- 
tation seems to be the difficulties in reaching the isplatep famil ies. 




.Transpbrtati on. headaches in reaching rural families are npt the private 
domain tif HCEEP projects. Other human service provider^ who are involved 
M'n rural arfas face many of the same problems as those identified by HCEEP 
projects. Rural public schools face the difficulties of rising fuel costs 
for operating buses and driving long distances to reach isolated families. 
Public health agencies such as the Department of Public Health and the Dis- 
abled Children's Programs also face funding crunches on top of long distanceSi 
isolated families and vehicle problems. / ' 

^ ' ; . s ^ ^ ' . ■ ; * •• ^ 

The transportation l^siie is not conffned to one agency or to one program. 
It 1s. an issue that has many facets/each of which has Its own cadre of prob- ; 
lems. This monograph will define many Of th'fe transportation problems fderiti- - 
fied by HCEEP projects, will address' some strategies beinti implemented to , 
deal with these problems^ and will suggest a long-range plan for alleviating 
some of the problems faced by rural ser*vixe provldersl. the transportation 
, issue appears to be one that will be with rural service providers for a long 
j^lme to comel Each rural project will undoubtedly face its own 'set of travel 
'difficulties and will cope With them as best it can. .StilJ, the future of' 
early intervention for handicapped children rests with reaching all young . ^ 
children^ no matter where they live. .By bringing problems to light, and 
by sharing solutionSr HCEEP projects can ortly find better ways to reach and 
serve America's young rurarhandica ^ - * 

^ ' ■ 

^ . ^ . Identifying Problems and Strategies ' ^ 

In an effort to idfentify specific transportation problems and strategies, 
the RuraJ Network cpnducted three separate surveys of HCEEP rural projects. 
Each of these surveys asked for information on transportation problems 
being encountered and= strategies being, implemented to deal witli these: 
probleiTis'^ ^ : , . ^ ' ' 

The firs;^ survey was Qonducted fn danuary, 1980, and consisted of a written 
questionnaire that was disserhi hated to all HCEEP ..projects who had previously 
Identified themselves as rural Forty-rt1ne projects responded to thir 
questionnaire. ^ v - \ . 

A Second set of responses >to a similar quiestlonnaire was collected at 
the Rural ^ference in March, .1980. Participants who attend^ed a session ^ 
on trarispor^tlon^were asked to 11st probTems/issues related to transpor- 
tation in^ their projeGts and strategies they? were implementing to deal with 
these problems. Seventeen conference participajits attended this session ^ 
and responded to this survey. / / 

The final survey was done in December, 1980, at the Office of Special 
Education Project .Directors ' meeting, during a meeting of the Rural Network, 
Members who attended the meeting were asked to complete a brief questionnaire / 
concerning problems, strategies, and exemplary solutiops. There were eleven 
respondents to this questionnaire. ■ ' . ^ 

The rationale for conducting three separate surveys was to present as 
*wide a rangr of programs as possible when discussing transportation issues 
In rural areas. VJhile a project may be included in more than one survey, ^ 
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' new pr@jacts did respond iach time, thus expanding the information on which 
this report 1s based. Respondents to tfig surveys represent a wide variety 
of rural pro jecti. The .giographic dlstriButlon includes virtually every 
region of the nation. Indluding one U,S. t*i|r1tory. In aydltlonivfthe ; ^ 
respondents represent center-based programsv home-based programs s a^ a / 
combination of these and other service del tvery. strategies* Some programs 
serve handicapped children fran birthi otherX begin services at- age three, 
four, or five. The responses provide a fairlj*; comprehensive look at trans- 
pteHatI on problems and strategte^^ ruraT HCEEP projects* 

, Problems in Rural Transportation 

As indicated In the surveys- of rural HCEEP projects^ providing servjices 
to handicapped, children in rurnl areas Involves a variety of problems. I 
These problems cart be classified into five major categories, environmental/ 
geographic; inadequate funding/high costi lack of public transportation; 
parental inability to provide transportation i and difficulty securing 
cooperation/support from other agencies, . 

Environmental /Geographic 

. ^ ' ■ . •- . . ^ ' 

In many rural areas the environment poses difficulties for rural service 
providers* Factors such as terrain, ^climate, and distance often make reach- 
ing rural families harder* Rural s€rvitfe providers in various regions of 
"the nation face these si tuationSs although they vary In dlffitulty depending 
^6n the region,^ ^ J ; ^ 

Terrain . The terrain, or geography'of the region, affects rural service 
afrllvery, Mountaihs, desert, swampland, rivers and other types of terrain 
limit access to rural families. In some regions of Utab, for example, some 
rural families Jive in mountainous areas that are difficult to^ traverse. 
In rural West Texasi some families live fn isolated farm areas that are 
accessible ohly be rutted, unmarked dirt roads, Poor roads often 
gravelly, rutted, unpaved, narrow or simply Washed' awny --are a rural 
reality. In other rural areas, such as In Arkansas, rivers create physical 
barriers in reaching rura\ families k If there is a bridge across thejriver , 
at all, ItMs frequently washed out or In disrepair, and heavy rains or 
flooding make it Impossible to ford the river* The end result is that 
the service provider cannot reach the family or the child cannot get to ^ 
the program. ' , . ^ \ 

' Climate .- Weather and climate also preseht problems and are often 
related to the terrain* The comblnatiqn freqUeritly spell s^trouble fpr 
rural service providers'^ Rivers rise and mbuntalss slide, playing havoc 
with roads. The same Utah mountains that create accessibiljty prdblems 
ar^e also made impassable by snow during the winter. Deep snow and 1ce 
are factors in northern 'areas such as the Dakotas, Illinois, Alaska, 
and Idaho, where roads often have to be closed* Poor winter driving 
conditions make it difficult to reach families for homerbased services ^ 
or to transport them to. center-based facilities. ^ 

The rutted dirt roads- that are the only means of access to rural ^ 
families can become quagrqjre^ during r&iny periods. Even if the roads 



appear passable, the rural service provider runs the risk' of getting stuck ' 
in deep ruts hidden in puddles. . , 

climate problems 1dent':f1etf by rural projects include sevire and 
blinding duststorms. ice on roads, .frequent tornadoes, and heavy fog All 
of these impede travel to- and within rural areas and prevent rural service ' 
providers from reaching isolated families. • : 

Distance. The distance involved in reaching VuraU f ami 1 ies is perhaps 
the biggest transportation problem faced by rural service providers Almost 
by definition, rural families live in somewhat isolated, remote areas and ' 
most programs providing rural- services are located rn larger communities • 
surrounded by sparsely populated rural areas. The rural areas served may 
be very large (from 1600 to 9500 square miles), encompassing several counties 

Or 9 StSt&a 

^ Either providers or chi Idren must travel great distances to qomptete • 
the service delivery circuit. ' Providers of home-based services in rural 
areas report that they often have to travel 1 1./2 to 2 hours, one-way, to ■ 
. reach one family. On a given day a service provider may drive 80 to' 120 
miles to make a home visit to one-child, then traver another 20 to 50 to 
see a different child, and finally return to project headquarters making • 
a total trip of 200 miles or more. The time involved in travel limi'ts 
the number of children and familiSs that can be served and the number of 
visits per week to each family-^and usually means' increased costs for^ gas,- , 
staff time, and vehicle maintainance. ' • 

Center-based programs in rural" areas have s1m1l/ar kinds of distance- 
related problems. Handicapped children may have to /spend from one-half 
to two hours traveling to center-based programs or -central ized services. 
This, is true whether children ride program busses o/r are transported' by 
parents or volunteers. Even when programs use a centralized pick-up ' 
for transportation to the center, the distance frdm the pick-up point - 
to the center and back can involve a lengthy round-trip. Add to this, 
•travel between home and the pick-up point, and the result is young chi 1- , 
dren spending a significant portion of the day just trayeling. ' Whether the * 
children travel or the Staffs travels , road time is time subtracted from 
valuable service contact hours. 

The distance- related transportation problems encountered in rural 
areas have several ^jmpTications for>" rural service delivery. The sfervice 
provider driving long miles to re&ch isolated families often battles. ' ' 
boredom and fatigue. Inclement weather, makes long trips hazardous ahd 
more stressful , and the mechanical and physical breakdowns that do ' ' 
occur usually happen in remote and isolated spots wheN assistance is 
least available. The combination of these factors can cause a significant 
amount of wear and tear on the service provider, producing stress and" " 
possible burn-out. ' • , ' 

The handicapped child who travel's to reach center-based programs or ' 
services also experiences his/her own treadwear. The child rises early 
to get, to the center in time, and arrives home late. Traveling long 



distances can cajusa fatigue and fMtabtl^ty, making liffe at sehriol xrti^igh 
and afterrioonT hdmelJfe rbugher. If tht parent transports |hrch11d, -the - 
same conditions Jiiay exist,^ 1n increased stress jrt t^^ ; 

family and the handicapped child. *^ , ^ • ' 

' Th^ distanqesMnvolvedt in rural s delivery mean^lrtfcreased stress 

' serviee.veh1c1#s. Iransportatioh In rural areas. can invoTve frdrti ; , 
_300 JtQ„ J0Q;lm1Jm more. The seryi ce yehi cle , v/hfther a privatf^ j; ( . j 

' car or ^afevehjcii furni , v 

; more wear and tear than a vehfcTi used for more routine trivel; Addihg . 
^"^l J ^ the effects^of poor roads and b to this high mileage maKes^ttie 

" ' jcort of maintaining and supplying vehlcler ^ ^ ^ / - 

' Fundi n <3/Cost Factors < : ? ^ ^ 

^ * ill his keynote speech to thr^H ' 
Dr. Jerry Fletcher^ .Wee-President p Marjifes ^ r., 

Chatrman of the National Seminar on Rural Education * stated thsft, "When \ 
' ^ there is a spatse density of population, the cost per unit of d^lverlng > ; ^ 

anything 3oes up;'*(Mack, 1980),^^^;^^^^ ' 7" " 

1 .This Is aspedlalJly true of the costUf transportaWo^ - . 

n Is bnte of the more difficult prbblems^^w Service providers ' 

\* . jqust contend. The issue of costs in rural service delivery - / ' 

, ^ hangs fleatly ontwo hornr^ dilemma^ Firsts the actual costs incurred ^ - 

In uiirtg ^aniJ maintaining vehicles seems to^e higher in rural . 

America because of Sinfcreasid wear and tear resuUing from d1 stages and - ; 

other factors previously discussed. Second^ funds for rural ^vlce y 

trantfportation>tend to bf limited and are spread thinner thaif in urban, / 
' ' / and suburban^;preas. This means that rural s^vlce providers usually 

have to stretclh their dollars further* In order to provide services for 

young handicapped chftldren. ■ . ^ ^ ^ 

* ^ Many rural projects use Staff vehicles to reach families or to transport . 
^ families to services because no other transportation is. avavlable. ' However, - 

the cost ^of, using staff veh^icles is becoming prbhlbitive."^ Projects r^elm- % ^ 
bursing staff Ifor use of personal vehicles report that the relmbur^sement 
rate (reported from 12i per mile to 20i per mile) no. longer covers the 
cost of driving the disMnces required. Rising gasoline and upkeep costs 
far exceed the re1mburs«nt rates. The miles travelled to reach famlHeff 
. , accelerate the normal wmt on the yehicte, requiring tnore maintenance, 

especially tire. replacement, Also^ aging vehicles usually use more gw . • 
and oil, In addition, the large amount of travel incrfases the iTkali- 
hood.of having car problems on the road. Servfcfr^ providers often must " 
absorb these extra costs since reimbursement fundr^do not normaTTy take : 

these expenses Into account. ; ^ . , 

- ^ . ■ - . ' - - '^ ... ' * \ 

Another concern of rural service providers who tise their^n vehicle| ' 
is that of liability and insurance. Staff .and. volunteers may be reluctant 
to use their personal vehicles because' of lack .of or inadequate insurance 
for personal stkff vehicles, meaning that staff are protected only as far 
as the limits of their own insurance policies. Even im situations where 
agencies do projvlde additional, coverage for personal staff vehicles, the 
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limits of the individual *s liability must be used up before the supplemental 
, coverage can be utilized.' ^ These condittons^ obviously compound the problem - * 
.of staff and volunteers usffig personal vehtgiles. 

One otfrer aspect of using staff vehicles as a means df transportation 
needs to be mentioried^ Many programs require parents to slqn exculpability 
cla^seSi sometimes called tranportation releases* These clauses presumably 
release, the agency and/or Individual from liabljity or responsibility in 
transporting the child and family. While these^clauses may serve to- discourage 
Tegal action, bx parents should an accident, occurs they .really do r?ot protect 
the agency, IrT^^court of law* the agency and/or the individual could ' < 
stm be held/Tiahle. The realities of the insurance and liability issue 
\ ^ poses yet anjrfther ispect that must be cpnsidered when using personaT 
vehioles for , transportation. 

Projects .thit Use agency vehicles or mobile valis to reach isolated 
families also report that transportation costs are beeomlnq proWbitive. 
The costs of gasoTines oil , and maintenance sprocket with the tremendous , 
number of mil-es travelled. Budget projfectiofts fqr transpqrtatton ^ave^ under- 
estimated the rapid rise i^n the cost of these items; programs kvm^ found 
their travel dollars exhausted lonq before the end of the budqet year. 

The other problem related to transportation , cost" invo^lves the avail = 
ability of funds* In many areas t there is a'^lacfe of funds to support r^ral 
transportation costs. Rural areas in general get less of state ^and federal 
tax dollars than urban areas. In addition^ projects have limited knowledge 
of and access to federaV or state mo^^^^that might subsidize transportation 
costs. There are situations where* st^^ mandates prohibit tKe expenditure 
of state dr local dollars on children below'the legal school age* the 
berteficial effects of early intervention notwithstanding. Finally^ there 
are often difficulties encountered in transporting young handicapped children * 
that neceSsi^tate increased spending. ^ Specially-equipped tuies or vans, 
additional personnel to help^ care for children^ and appropriate safety 
measures are but a few of the considerations that must be taken into account, 
and that may require extra expenditure of funds. In al], these circumstances 
add up to less money to finance greater transportation costs. 

Lack of Public Transpor tation ' ' ^ 

At first glance, one solution to the transportation problems encountered 
1.n rural areas might be public transportation. However, many rural projects 
^reported that this is not a viable option. Public transportation is un- 
avalliible in many rural arreas, largely for the geoq|aphic and financial 
reasons described above. Several rural service projects reported no public 
transit in the outlying areas they served. Existing public transit,, such ' 
as bus or taxi service, is often two or more hours away. Small town transit 
systems "'typically are limited, ^making them -impractical for many rural clients. * 
Some projects reported difficulties initiating new bus runs to certain parts ^ 
of counties served. Faced with the logistics and politics of public trans- 
^portatiwti^roject staff vehicles often become the pnly realistic trans- 
portation option. 

Parental Inability to Provide Transportation _ . ^ 

J 

In some areas, parents provide transportation for their children to and 
C from programs and services. However, few rural projects have found this 
to be a viable solution to transportation problems. ^ 

/ ■ 



Many parents do not have the financial means to transport their dindren. 
They are unable to buy the gaso'line needed^ nor can they afford publ ic^|ransit* 
such as taxis. Many parents do not have the income to sustain their own 
'family .transportation, much , less to transport their handicapped children 
to and from services* , Even In the few programs that provide some reimburse- 
ment to families who drive their childrenT the parents face the same kind 
of cost problems as^service provlderSp the reimbursement rate 1s usually ^ 
not'enough to cover the cost of transportatiofl. 

When rural families do not own' a car they are incapable^ of providing 
their own transportation since there is no foVm of mass transportation. 
If a family does own a. car, the^ vehicle may be committed 1n a dozen di recti ans. 
Some rural parents cannot drive or do not have an extra car to use* In some 
/Ural areas, parents Involved in africulture or other employment are unable 
to take time ^ away ff^om their. jobs to transport their children to and ff^m 
services* Sometimes cars might be dependable for short distances, but not 
be up to the long haul to and from a center, * ^ ^ . ^ 

Cooperation/Support From Other AQencies 

Families with .handicapped cM Idren are' often invol ved ,w1 th njore. than one 
agency in getting appropriate services'. - The possibility of^ securing^ trans- 
portation heTp from these agencies for rural families s^rris^ logical ^ but 
djfflculties are encountered* In some areas of the country, such as Maine* 
the social service transportation system. is so minimal that'no amouht of 
mutual assistance can sol^ve the problem* Secondly, s-ervice Agencies do not 
always budget^mileage funds for transporting clients to and from programs, 
and most agencies are unable to provlde'^transportation to other than designated 
clients. When interagency transportation is a^a^llables scheduling conflicts 
often arise between and among agencies* Several programs reported that 
transportation available through state or local agencies was sometimes 
unreliable, ^ 

i 

In si\;^u^t'16ns where scfclal services agencies are willing to cooperate 

with programs in transporting rural families^ the service agencies often 

encounter the same problems as the projects* The agencies must also contend 

with distance, climate, geography, and inadequate funding* 



The public school systems we^^ot identified as l^BWable source of 
assistance in transporting young handicapped children* ^^me local school 
systems were unable to help because df the age of the children; others were 
unable to come to transportation terms with the severity of some handicaps* 
In states where the mandate to serve handicapped children is kindergarten 
and above* school administrators were sometimes reTffctant ^ become involved 
in transporting children below the mandated age. Projects reported situations 
where school administrators refused to address the transportation problems 
of young* rural handicapped children because public school involvement was 
not mandated* 

Some public school programs are concerned about rural handicapped chil- 
dren getting to services and are willing to cooperate, but face the same 
problems as programs and the social service agencies* Public school bus routes 
mav not accommodate the rural family because of their Isolation or distance 
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from the established route* Financing for extra bus rQUtes or speciaT trans- 
portation services may not be available *,to the public school. Firyinys 
State rules may prohibit their involvement, regardless of the circumstances'^ . 
or desire to help. For whatever reasoHi public schools ^annof provide 
dependable solutions to rural transportation problems. Too many of the 
1 ittle yellow school buses don't std^Liifire. 



How HCEEP Projects Are Dealing with Idfintified Problems 

' Projects who responded in the Rural Network surveys/offered a variety, 
of strategies and suggestions for coping with the transpqrtationi.problems 
in their area. For consfstency and clarltys the suggested strategies have 
been classified into the fism major categories identified the section 
on "Problems in Rural Transportation". However* many of the^ strategies 
suggested attempt to deal with more than one ofvthe problems. For examples^ 
one project uses four=wheel drive vehicles In delivering services to rural 
families;* ^These vehicles are gas efficient and c^ traverse rugged terrain. 
The categorization of a particular, strategy Is therefore not intended to be 
restrictive or exclusive, Jhe strategies should *be viewed in terms of their 
adaptability and their effectiveness in dealing, with several problems, ^ 

Environme ntal /Geograph i c i ' ' 

Programs cannot control the climate, the terrain^^ the distance of 
rural areas. However * programs identified sotpe strajregi^s for coping with 
these conditions,' J ^ 

Where terrain and climate prohib,it travel during certain months of the = 
year, some programs -have maintained' contact with families through the mail, 
telephone, .and CB or ham radios until travel fs again possible* In areas 
where travel Is interrupted temporarily .by dusts torms for example — 
programs have again used telephone,, mail service and CB's to keep In touch. 
The "I Can/Will Do It" Project (Boone, North Carolina) utiliMd four^^wheel 
drive vehicles for traveling across rugged terrain. Other programs provide 
agency cars so that wear and tear on personal staff cars will be minimized. 

To deal with, the problem of distance, some programs have experimented - 
with efficient scheduling and teaming to cut down on the n^jmber of trips 
required and to reduce the boredom/fatigue' factor. For example^ in the 
Family Link Program ( Lubbock ^ Texas )a two home-based teachers travelled 
together to towns thirty to ninety miles from the project office. The 
teachers would then conduct concurrent home visits with program children who 
lived in that town* Following the home visits, the teachers travelled to a 
nearby town *f or additional home visits* This approach attempted^ where 
posslblep to schedule ^ame-day ho^e visits In towns that were geographically 
closes thereby minimizing the numoer of times a teacher had to drive a certain 
distance* By teaming home-based teachers for travel, the stress and fatigue 
Involved 1n driving long distances alone was somewhat alleviated. The 
number of children that could be seen withth a certain period of time was 
Increased by concurrent scheduling. The cost of travel was reduced since 
there was one Vehicle on thf road instead of two.' 
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Another strategy impleniented by some HCEEP home-based programs involves 
scheduling visits to families*on a biweekly basis rather than seeina every 
famny each week. However, whether a child and family can be scheduled 
^ for biweekly rather than weekly visits depends on the severity bf the ehtld^'s 
Miandicapped cortdjitionCs) and the parents^ ability to Implement the program * 
and cope with the child with less supervision* This .strategy cuts down on 
the number of trips a horne-based teacher makes and alsto helps reduce cost 
of service delivery* This does, however, sacriticff smm contact with families 
and children and may not be appropriate for all famllJIs. 

V Tund1ng/Cost Factors \ ' ^ ^ 

While funding for transportation in rural areas remains a problem, pro- 
jects responding In the three surveys offered a variety of suggestions. Some a 
of these dMlt with securing funding, for transportation* while others aimed^ 
toward loglBtical solutions, ' ' 

Projects have had to find ways to fund their transportation systems. 
One prop4m^1ncludei necessary funds in their federal budget to support ; ^ 
the program ,\s1ntfi such funds were unavailable through* state means. Another 
programJ RIP pashvilles TenViessee), used Title XX funding allocations to 
help support rura1,transport9t1on cos^s, A third progranii Child Development ^ 
Resources (Lightfoot^ Virginia), used Urban Mass Transit Authority money, 
through a local agency* to purchase a bus. 
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strategies were suggested for reducing logistical costs,- A number 
of projects use staff i^ehicles fap readhing and/or transporting families, 
with reimbursement provided in splie of the problems posid by the strategy. 
Another popular' strategy Involvecl carpoollrjg. fienerally parents wer# encouraged 
to carpool s although in a few programs teachers pick up children In their area 
and tr^sport them to center-based programs,. ProJ.ect Seek Out and Serve 
(Hasting^, Nebraska) clusters children so that services* can t),e provided close 
to home, thereby cutting down on transportation costs, 

^ Project SEARCH (Sllsbee, Texas), the Macomb 0-3 Project (Macomb, Illinois), 
and Project RHI|E/^(Roikford, ^Illinois) drive a mobile classroom to families* 
homes rather than transporting children, A simlliar strategy called for 
consolidating bus rufjs to cut down on the number of necessary trips, thereby 
reducing costs of operating buses. 

In an effort to share expenses and relieve serv'ice providers of heavy 
costs, the DEBT Project (Lubbock, Texas) encourages parents to drive , into 
nearby towns on a periodic basis. Arrangements are made for meetinci s^es * 
in town, where parents are provirfed with activities and materials for working 
with'their dhildren. This strategy helps volunteer service providers save 
travel costs involved in making home visits and parents' costs are minimal. 

Several programs provide , an agency car for use, In project activities. 
This eliminates wear and tear on personal cars* One'program persuaded 
a local car dealer to donate a car^ for Just the cost of insurance and 
licensing. The Portage Project (Portage, Wisconsin) found that when a 
home teacher travelled more than 10,000 miles-a year, 1t was more cost 
efficient for the agency^ to provide a car rather than for the staff person 
to use his/her personal car. 



Project SKI-HI (Logans Utah) Identifies^an.d trains, a rec^Ptlye 
qualified Individual near the child to niinifriVze ^tranSPOrtattoft Reedefl /Ob 
home-based programs. The specialist is paid only for the tinie ^n^ 
needed for scheduled services . This "enablT^g contract^' appfO^Ch is ^^|9hiy 
cost effective in areas/where children are clustei^s, SayifiSs ip s^l^^^ 
overhead and travel time help reduce transportation costs. " . 

' \ ■ . ^ , ' 

Lack of -public Transportation . ' . ■ . 

Respondente on the three transportation surVeys offered f^Wer ^V#^^gies 
for dealing wtth the lack of public transportation tha||^ a^y othf^' f^^n- 
tified problem. This suggests that publjc transportat^^/lil c^ontin^i to 
be a problem for rural projects, ^ 

' Orlfi project suggested using "foster grandparents" as aid^s P%1^^ 
buses so^that young handicapped children ca^ ride. Another gt'^^tefly t#^'ed 
for contracting with indi viduany-selected commuters to take cl^lldren 
from center-based , programs for a set fee. Contracting with tl^^ local I'Plalt 
A-Ride" was another* suggestion. One rural program encouraged f^mili^^ 
use Medicaid transportation allocations f^r Public ta^iSs whV® avall^t^l^ 
and appropriate. One^.other strategy was suggested to comperis^?^ fo*" tl^J 1^^*^ 
of avanabl? public transit. This Involved having the childi T'^e witf^ faster 
parents close to the program during the v,ee^ ^nd So home on weekends.* Tnis , 
strategy may not be appropriate in all Cases, since ft does i|i\/0l^^sp|^ttlng 
up a family and frequent adjustments for al^ Invblved- 

Parental Inability to. Provide Transportat ion ^ , « 

Many programs encourage parents to provide transf9rtat^n If at 
poSiSible. Two frequently^ci ted strategies fo^ ftdcompl Ashing t^1s ar^ p^^^ntal 
carpooling and mileage reimbursement for parents^' 

One method combines parent drlving^ ^rpooling for cen^^r-bas^j 
programs. In this arrangement^ parents ^,^i/g *to one, o^ sev^^a^ spedf?^^^^ 
pick-up locations in. the area^ and program staff pick up th^ p^^ents ^^^1 
children gathered at the specific locations* ^ 

Project HICO^P (University Parkas Pennsylvania) suggested ^^^ming ^ 
transportation committee and a babysitting aroup* under this .^^rangeti^^n^ i 
the. transportation commtttee representative pv^ovides h1% own and qy^j^^s 
the parent and child to the center or ^mryice while a membeV^ the b^^yt 
sitting group remains in the home with siblings when the paren* ^cco%^O^m 
the child to the program or to a service appointment' - . 

Ifi programs where it is impractical or iniposslble for p^f^^t% to jir»Vfis, 
strategies fo'fe^ on delivering services to fafrililles. Use of volgntieh^*^ 
hired drivfers (RIP^Nashvnies. Tennessee)^ extra insurance foy ^ j^ff . 
transport parents ^ (Parent Involvement 'Prograni - Jamestowns NeW^Qrk)i 
petitioning Family Court for transportation n^ohey (Tecler Dia^f^^stic t^n^r- , 
Amsterdam^ New York and Parent' Involvement P^ogram-jaTnestown^ N% Yorl^p 
were suggestions offered- ^ 

CoQperat-i on/Support From Other Agwciej 

Strategies offered by. survey respondents i^nvQlved qoordifi^tlng e^f^nts - 
with social service, agencies jnd^with educfftlortar^systemsi pri^^^iiy byP 1^ 
schools, . ■ / 



Several HCEEP programs have working arrangements with various social 
service agencies such^as the Department of Human Resources or Public Health 
in providing transportation for rural families. The REACH Project (Northampton^ 
Massachusetts) uses special agency ride services to transport Its families. 
The Parent Involvement Program (Jamestown, New York| makes use of Department 
of Social Service/and Developmental Disabilities Service Office personnel 
(primarily caseworkers and homemakers) to provide transporta'tion for program 
activities, tlani^ projects use nurses for transportation. ThW March of Dimes 
and Easter Seals^ were 1dent1f|ed as possible sources of financial help for 
families. Contacting organizations that are willing to transport on a 
volunteer basi^,' such as^emor Citizens, could also be a source bf^asslstance. 

Many prc^grams are c^^inating with local public school programs to 
provide transportation for fiandicapped children. In the MuUi-Categorical 
Preschool Program (Bloomin^on, Indiana), ^ transportation for project children 
1s provided/ by the lo'cM^^school system with funding s'upplled through the 
project grant from the Office of Special Education, Several projBCts, ' 
PEEEC (Murfay, Kentucky); REECH (Union, West Virglnlah WISP (Laramie, 
Wyoming) ; /and the Early Childhood Center (C^pachet, Rhode Islandh use ^ ^ 
public school busses to transport children at least on a limited basis. 
In ProjeC|t CHART (Morganto^^jn, West Virgfnia), the county school system^ 
provides jspegial busses for young handicapped children. Some survey respon- 
dents Indicated that program children could ride public schooVbusses 
j'ider ce^rtaln conditions/ *Qne was that the bus must pass the child's home 
and that the parent rides with the child. A second condition stipulated 
that a/child could ride the county school bus if an older sibling rode with 
the cmldi 

/ V . 

/In-add1t1on to coordlhating with public schools^ some programs are 
workrng out transportation agreements with the chilren's other placements/' 
such as^ead Start or day care. The "I Can/Will Do It" project (Boone, 
North Carolina) js experimenting with i "Family Aide" position In cooperation 
with the local Head Start agency. Under this arrangement? the aide provides 
transportation for the child. ' * 

Considerations for the Future 

' HCEEP^s ^rural project directors and staff have demonstrated, the kno.w= 
.ledge, skills and motivarion to conceptualize innovative service delivery 
models, to get their Ideas funded, and to turn the concepts into actual . 
programs for children and families. However , with respect to rural 
transporta^bn problems, these informed and often creative people hiive^ 
consistently come up shprt In developing lasting solutions,^ This paper 
-^has identified a set of interlocking, and therefore, intractable, circumstances' 
contributing to- this situatiDn. But in addition, a number of short-t^rm 
solutions have also bqen Identified, " ^ " 

Almost all pnojects responding to the transportation surveys reported 
that they had found no solutions to their transportation problems that were 
satisfactory over the long, term. Host were employing short-term straJieglesk 
that are piecemeal at best, to compensate for the lack of effective lo^g^ 
term solutions. These factors point to tha need for careful consideration 
of broad, long-term initiatives that address the transportation situation 



in general and that may help relieve' individual project probleins in par- 
ticular. When considering thesa initiatives, It is important to realize 
that In an era of econoitilc austerity, some of the suggestions may seem 
more viable or appear mone appropriate than others. Some tend to be 
"common senseJ' However, -these initiatives are suggested for long-range 
con^sideration and planning and should not be viewed only in terms of present 
conditions. Therefore, the initiatives should all be considered and weighted 
In terms of their potential for helping alleviate the transportation problems 
faced by rural service providers. Finilly, the sugqestions listed are by 
no means conclusive. They are not the only alternatives available, and 
^are intended to be springboards for developing other alternatives relieving 
the transportation problems of rural areas. 

,One approach to relieving some of the transportation problems may be 
found 1n tailoring specifications for rural transportation costs 1n block , 
grapts to states, Mf they do indeed become a reality. There are several 
alternatives that could be used to achieve this: welghtino transportation 
funding formulas , to address rural needs; matching state (or federal) dollars 
to those generated locally for transportation; and facilitating rural project 
access to surplus government vehicles. Each of these suggestions could 
have long-term effects on rural transpbrtatlon. , 

Another approach that might alleviate some transportation problems 
Involves developing alternative rural service delivery systems that bypass 
transportation- Possibriitles might be the use of cable television, tape 
cassettes, wHtten materials, and use of local personnel to provide services,, 

. A third approach would be to consider other means of reaching families 
besides Mnd vehljCles, ' In some areas, use of small aircraft might be a 
solution to long distances, inaccessible mountains^ or icy terrain. This 
approach implies careful consideration of the cost effectiveness of various 
transportation modes, including the effect of the differjent modes on the 
service provider and vehicle, 

^ " ■ ■ 

Another approach centers on technical assistance for rural transportation 
Some strategies for achieving this Include developing state guidelines for 
education agencies concerning 'transporting young handicapped children; 
ing proje^s with information on accessing state and federal trans = ^ 
1on dollars; and encouraging interagency dialogue and cooperation 
agencies serving rural areas and at the federal and state levels. 

Since the problems related to transportation reveal so many complexities, 
it may be most practical to emphSsIze techniques of ^maximizing the time spent 
with children and families in rural areas.- If, indeed, time Sv to be in 
short supply, because of the difficulties related to accessing rural homes, ^ 
then we must seriously consider ways to insure that the impact of a quality 
program 1s indeed effective. 

These suggestions imply long=term solutions to the. transportation /T^r ^ 
problems faced by rural service providers^* They also call for a coopera£lve 
approach that goes teyond Individual progV^anis struggling to- deal wMh J 
their transportation dilemmas. It 1s obvious from the respQnses of HCEaP 



projects to the transportation surveys that the problems identified are 
almost universal across projetts and that the strategies being impleniented 
tend to be temporary at best. Taking into account the aforementioned re-, 
sourcefulness 6f HCEEP projectSs this indicates that solutions to the trans- 
portation problems go beyond resounces of individual projects and must 
be addressed at a higher level. Until more effectives long-term solutions 
can be develdpeds Individual projects will continue to struggle with short-- 
term means of dealing with transportation probleriis encountered in deliverirtg 
services to handicapped childiten'M'n rural areas. 
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j_1st Of _Projects_Respohd1ng to HCIEP Rural Transpoftatlon Survays 



This list of projeets raspondlng to the iurveys and/or referenced In 
this monograph Is provided for those who wish to obtain more Indepth 1n= 
forfliatlon about a part Icular strategy utilized by one or more of the prejeets 
Some of these projects may no longer be funded by HCIEP* Howeveri they 
are Included In the 1 1st beeause, they have had experienee In rural service 
delivery and the transportation problems Involved, They may be able to 
serve as resources for projects currently struggling with the transportation 
problems encounterid In t'ural service delivery* 

Each project listed Includes addrasSi phone, and contact person as 
provided on surviy response^* ^ > 



'•I Can/wm Do It" Project 
Appalaeian StateOnlyerslty 
Department of Special Idycatipn 
Edwjn DunCin Hall 
Boone ^ North Carolina 28608 

, (704) 262-4034 

Contact: Ralph Conn 

project 'Family Link 

Speelal Projects Division 
Taxas Tech University 
F*0* Box 4170 
Lubbock t Texas 79409 
(806) 742-3296 . \ 
Contac^: Hary Tom |11ey 

The RIP Expansion Project 
2400 White Avenue 
Nashvll-le* Tennessea 37204 
(615) 2S9-5671 
(615) 74T-6736 
Contact: Matthew Tinin 

Project RHISE ' 

610 North Hi^in Street 
Rockfor^, Illinois 61103 
(815) 965-6766 

Contact: Sue Wllka . . . ; 

DEBT (Oavelopmantal Education^ 
Birth Through Two) 

Lubbock Independent School District 
^ Central Office Annex 
1628 19t(i Street 
Lubbock, Texas 79401 
(806) 747-2641 
Contacts Dianne Garner 

Project SKI-HI 

Department of Conniuni cation 

Disordari 
Utah State University 
Logan J Utah 84321 
(801) 750-1382 
Contact: Tom Clark 



Child Development Resources 

CDR Outreach Project 
y Liqhtfootp Virginia 23090 

(804) 565-0303 
' . Contact: Sharon K1 afer 

Seek Out and Serve 
P.O. Box 2047 

Educational Service Unit #9 
Hastings, Nebraska 68701 
(402) 463-5611 

Contact* Polly Pels* fienny Locke 

Pro^ct SEARCH 

415 West Avenue N 
Silsbee, Texas 77656 
(713) 385-5286 
Contact: jimmie Gawl Ing ^ 

Macomb 0-^. Regional Project 

Western Illinois University , 
Horrabln Hall Room 27 
Macomb iTlinofs 614B5 ^ 
(309) 298-1634 

.Contacts Patricia Hutlnger 

PIP (Parent Involvement Propram) 
231 Roberts. Building 
Jamestowns New York 14701" 
(716) 483-0214 
(716) 483-0213 ' 
Contact: Marilyn JohnsiDn 

Teclar niagnostic Center 

Rraater Amsterdam School District 

11 Liberty Street 

Amsterdam, New York 12010 

(518) 843-3180 

Contact: Rfchard Mlnooue 

The REACH Project 

Vernon Street School 
Vernon Street 

Northhampton p Massachusetts 01060 
(413) 586-5762 
Contact: Burt Franiman 



portage Project \ 
412 East Slifer Street \ 
P.O. Bdx 564 \ 
Portage, Wiseonsin 53901 \ 
(608) 742-8811 \ 
Contacts David Shtarer I 

HICOMP (Handieappad Infints | 
Compreheniive Outreach Model Progrim) 
315 Cedar \ 
University Parks Pennsylvania 16802 
(814) 863-2276 \ 
Contact: Frances Mopsbrugger 

.Project WISP I 

Box 3224 , \ 

University Station 

Laramieg Wyoming 82071 ; 
(307) 766-6145 ' 

Contact: Janis Jelenick j 

Project RIECH (Remedial^^arly | 
Education for Children with Handicaps) 
Monroe County Schoo^ls ^ 
P.O. Box" 330 

Union, West Virginia 24134 
(304) 772*3095 * 
Contact" Henry Lynn 



tarly Childhood Center 
Chepaehet School 
Chepaehets Rhode Island 02814 
(401) 568-3161 
Contact- ■ Ruth Schennum 

Project CHART ^ 

Univeriity Affiliated Center 
311 Oglebay HilV - 
West Virginia University 
Morgantown^ West Virginia 26506 
(304) 293-3303 
Contact; John Cone or 
Annette Hanson 

Provii^ence Projfct 
9f6 Pacific Ave. 
P.O* Box 1067 
Everett, Washington 98206 
(206) 2S8-7312 

Contact: Shirley Joan Lenmen 

Projtct PEIP (Parent Iducation - 
Early Prevention) 
135 W. 6th ^ 
Colby, Kansas 67701 " 
(913) 462-6781 

Contact! Carol Lei and , Sharon Hixson, 
KaHn Rumold 



Multi-Cattgorical Preschool ^ 
Developmental Training Center 
2853 East Tenth Street 
Bloomingtoni Indiana 47401 
(812) 337-6805 
(812) 337-0741 
Contact: fien She! ton 

PEEIC (Project for the Early 
Education 'of Exceptional Children) 
Westfrn Kentucky Educational 

Cooperative 
Spee>a1 Iducation Building 
Murray .State University 
Murray/ Kentucky 42071 
(502) 762-6965 

Contact: Melba Casey * 

Project RURAL ^ - 

Misiissippi University for Women 

Speech and Hearinq Center 

P.O. Box W=1340 

Columbus, Mississippi 39701 ^ 

(601) 328-9601 

Contact: Barbara Hanners 

Projeet TEACH 

1020 Barnitte ^ 
Fairbanks, Alaska 99701 
(907) 456-2640 
Contact: N^ncy Hoyt 

Punkin' Patch Pgojict 

Hi^h Plains Education Cooperativr 
919 Zerr Road 
niarden City, Kansas 67846 
(3l6) 275-9684 
Contact: Sarah Osbern 
* 

Ferndale Homebased Preschool 
Ferndale School District 
P.O. Box 428 

Ferndales Washington 98248 
(206) 384-3591 
Contacts Robert Dlai 

Northern Lakes Region Special Services 
Humiston Building L 
Meredith, New HampAire 03253 
(603) 279-7938 
Contacts Ramona Patterson 

Early Intervention Project/Outreach 
ISMRRD 

130 S, First Street 

Ann Arbori Michigan 48103 

(313) 764-4115 

Contacti Oiane D^Eugenio 
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Project PAR 

Saginaw County Child Developmgnt 
Centers, Inc. 

p.Q. Box 3224 

Saginaw, Michigari 48605 
' (512) 752^2193 

Contact: Nels Andersen ^ 

Vinton County larly Intervention for 
Non-Categorical Handicapped Children 
Vinton County Local Schools 
Memorial iuilding 
MeArthur, Ohio 4S651 
(614) 596-5218 
Contact! Rebecca Zuleski 

- V 

Top of Alabama Regional Education > ^ 
Service Agency, Handicapped Children's 
Early iducation Program 
3125 University Drive, Suite 2-C - 
Hunts VTllej Alabama 35801 
^ (205) 533-5955 

Contaet: Allen Hyatt 

Butler County School Board Council 
Early Childhood Pi^Dgram 
Box 104- 

El Dorado, Kansas 67042 

(316) 321-3266 

Contact r Vickie Cochrane 

Little Egypt Early Childhood Program 
JAflP Diagnostic Center 
Route 1 

Karnak, Illinois 62956 

(618) 634-9568 

(618) 634-9333 

Contact: Willar Dean Propst 

Family and Infant Learning Program 

Valley Community Mental Health Center 
301 ScDtt Ave. 

Morganto^n, West Virginia 26505 
(304) 296-1731 
Contact: Mlnnlt Byrne 

Mc^el Preschool Project 
W. 1025 Indiana 
Spokane, Washington 99205 
(509) 456-7086 
Cantact: Candy Baker 

Telstar 

1691 M-32 West. ^ , ' 
Alpena, Michigan 49707 
(517) 354-3101 
Contact: Thomas Miller 



A Comprehensive Program for Preschool 
Handicapped Children and Their Fafnilies 
Ir Rural and Non-Urban Areas 

108 South 8th f = ■ 

Farqo, North Dakota 58103 

(701) 237-4513 
' Contact: William Hoehle 
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Pre-Seheol Handicap ^ 
Clinch-Powell Educational CQOTier 
b.O. Box 279 

Taiewell, Tennessee 37879 
. (615) 626-9270 

contact: Vicki Dtan 

Comprehensive Services for RuraT ' 
Handicapped Young Children 

1515 Pythian ^ 

Sprinqfield, Missouri 

(417)869-0574 
. Contact: Louise Stefanowiez 

Magnolia larjy Education Program 
Magnolia School District ^ 
P.O. Box 428 

flagnolia, Arkansas 717S3 
(501) 234-3511 

Contact: Darlene MontgDmery 

Center for the Oevelopfnental ly Disabled 
Southeastern Oklahoma State University 
Station A 

Durante Oklahoma 74701 

(405) 924-2355 

Contact: Elizabeth Walters 

Access to Mjinstream Outreach Trainino 
Projcet 
Rt. It Box 335 

Coleraini North Carolina 27924 

(919) 356-4198 

Contact: Constance Holt 

Chesopeake Home Intervention Clinical 
School Project 
2107 E. Liberty Street 
Chesopeake, Vlrqinia 23324 
(804) 545-3541 

Contact: Genoa Ray McPhatus 

Infant Care Program 

Merced County Department of Education 
632 W. 13th 

Merced, California 95340 
(209) 722-5184 
Contact: Nancy Harvey 

New Vistas 

P.O. Box 2332 
Sante Fe, New Mexico 87501 
t505) 988-3803 
Contact: Catherine Paines 
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.^ I^V^^MM^^W^^^Qi'Sla 317>3 

' ^'' "^^S - ^^"^^^ 

' V ^fi)€iiv$£hool for the Blind 

Aysft®^exas 78756 

Co5^^i5^^Lee Robinson 

Proiaqf^UN/Outrea ch 

Wssissippi Ratardatlon Center 
J»x^967 , . 

fi^ssisiippi 38655 
I4-H76 ext. 219 ' 
hfi Lisa Romini 

INRE^Outfeieh 
ffox 121 

University of Colorado 
Boylder, Colorado 80304 
(3^) 492»8727 
Contieti Karen Hansen 

Project First Chanepi Outreaeh 
Dapartment of Spaelal Education 
Coll age of iducatlon 
University of Arizona 
Tueson» Arizona 85721 
(602) 626-3148 
Contact :■ Jeanne McCarthy 

Unltatt Cerebral Palsy of tha Blue Grass 
Box 8003 

465 Spring H1T1 Drive 
Lexington i Kentucky 40503 
(606) 278-0549 
Contact: Denise Wooten 




Early Intervention Program ^ 
St. Lawranfce - Lewis Co. Boles 
Outer State Street 
Carton, New York 13617 
(315) 165-4356 
Contact: Maureen Sullivan 

Pearl River Infant Project 
P.O. Box 178 

picayunes Mississippi 39466 
^ (601) 798-7132 

Cpntact: Mary Harcia Yoder j 

Project Upstart 
2800 13th St, NW 
Washington, D*C. 20009 
(202) 232-2342 

Contact: Lee IJalshe and Larry Siuch 

Project FINIS (Families With Infants 
in Networks of Interactional Support) 
^ c/o Area Education Aqency #6 
210 S. 12th Ave. 
Marshall towns Ic^wa 10158 
(515) 752-1578 
Contact: Damon Lamb 

Washington County Children's Program 
Outreach Project 
^P.O. Jox 311 
MachalSt Maine 04654 
(207) 255-3426 
Contact:^ Jane Weil 



I- 

-E=Kan Project 
parsons Research Center 
Parsons, Kansas 67357 
(316) 421-6550 
Contact:: Lee Snyder-McLean 
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Quesfions for the Future pf - 

Rural Transportation ^ - 

'if ^ • . 

The Rural Network 1s committed to ongoing appraisal of the status of 
rural service delivery.. As a result, this tear-out questionnaire' is provided 
for those who wish to ^respond and/or who have developed ihnovative.^ways of * 
coping with rural transportation issues. 

Name pf Project/Program/ Agency: . • / 



4 , 

Address: ^ ^ - 



Phonei 



Contact Person: 



1. What 
de 



at are some effective ways to gather cost/ time data on various rural 
It very strate^ias (eg: home-based vs center-based; carpoolinq)? 



2. What are the advan 
reaching riNral famil 




es and disadvantages of using mobile vans fof 

es? 1 



3, What are strategies that minimize travel distances between clients and 
service providers? ^ , 
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^^i;>^- rv 5V Ha^ bean successful in getting parents to .provide transportation? How? 



6, Do you have Information on comparative costs of vehicles used (mobile vans* 
. carSi buseii rther)?' - 




7. Ar©^ there other transportation strategies you have Implemented that have 
profen successful? 



Return to ' 



Gorrlne Garland* Coordinator 
IflCEEP ^ 
Rural Network 
731 Wax Myrtle 
Houston s Texas 77079 
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Abou^-thi HCEiP Rural Network 



N@tw6rlc;iri educational pragrims 

for young hahdlea^ communltlsi. Members a ra drawn 

prlttairriy f^bm^ p of Spec I a1 Education, 

ptpar^flfir^jf^^ Educatlo^^^ to 
provl^a^of%.^for^r^ra^^^^ hundlcappad chl Idran and thefp - 

famrilss# The nstwrk afmsd to incraast educatlonil opportune I as for this 
population through thaaccompl fshmant of a varlaty of actLvitlas. Pirticlpat Ing 
projaeti also In tandad to anhanca thai r own affactlyanass In providing 

uMtlonal and supportlva sarvleas In ruraj araas^ For further Ihformatlon, 
:on£act s ^ — - 

Harris Gabel 
P.O. Box 151 

■ • . Peabody College j)f Vanderbllt University 

' ' Na/hvlila, Tannessaa 37203 * * 

- or . V 

Patricia Hutlngar \ . * 

Outraachi Macomb 0^3 Raglonal *iProJect 
/ 27 Horrabin Hal 1 
■ \ Was tern 1 1 1 Inols Un I varsity 

Macomb, 1 1 1 Inol s 61455 

or 

■ i ■ 

... * . ^ Connie Garland 

' 731 Wax Myrtle Lane 
* Houston, Taxas 77079 

" - '■ :■ ^ ^- ' ■ 

^ Additional coplas oT^^ this mbhograph may be sacured by sanding $3*00 to 
cbyer cost of p|toductlon and mailing to^ ^ * 

'\ . ^ : * Rural Network 

Cbllagri of Education 
I. ^ Room 27, Horrabin Hi^l 1 * ^ 

Wastarn Illinois Unlvarslty 
' Macomb, Illinois 61^55 

; Prices SubJ^et to chinga withourno ' Oo ' 5/81-608^10281 




Topics for^a first ssrlas^ Rural Nftwork Monogriphs Include:. 

-An Ovsrvisw of triltlil ; 
^ Survey Results 

-^Influencing Dsolslgji Makers 
^Cost Analysli 
"Parent Involvement 
"Transportation 
-Ifitsragency Coordination 
-Recruiting Staff 
-SsGurIng Funds 
-Service Delivery Mode^r 
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